April 1,2002 
Dear Mr. Pannala, 

Attached please find the results of your search request for application #09/512,949. 1 looked for 
combinations of nearest neighbor searches with both local polar coordinates and, separately, 
partitioned cells of a dataspace. Within those sets, I also looked for the other concepts as I felt 
they should already be there. I searched Dialog and IBM's TDBs, 

Please let me know if you have any questions. 
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Abstract — Nearest neighbor (NN) search is emerging as an 
important search paradigm in a variety of applications in which 
objects are represented as vectors of d numeric features. However, 
despite decades of efforts, except for the filtering approach such as 
the VA-file [31], the current solutions to find exact A;NNs are far 
from satisfactory for large d. The filtering approach represents 
vectors as compact approximations and by first scanning these 
smaller approximations, only a small fraction of the real vectors 
are visited. In this paper, we introduce the local polar coordinate 
file (LPC-file) using the filtering approach for nearest-neighbor 
searches in high-dimensional image databases. The basic idea 
is to partition the vector space into rectangular cells and then 
to approximate vectors by polar coordinates on the partitioned 
local cells. The LPC information significantly enhances the 
discriminatory power of the approximation. To demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the LPC-file, we conducted extensive experiments 
and compared the performance with the VA-file and the sequen- 
tial scan by using synthetic and real data sets. The experimental 
results demonstrate that the LPC-file outperforms both of the 
VA-file and the sequential scan in total elapsed time and in the 
number of disk accesses and that the LPC-file is robust in both 
"good" distributions (such as random) and "bad" distributions 
(such as skewed and clustered). 

Index Terms — Dimensionality curse, image database, indexing 
method, nearest neighbor (NN) search. 



1. Introduction 

IMAGE databases often represent the image objects as vec- 
tors of d numeric features and access them via the feature 
vectors and similarity measures. Feature vectors can be viewed 
as points in a ^/-dimensional vector space and the similarity mea- 
sure can be viewed as a measure of distance within that space. 
An important problem in such a system is to find the k most sim- 
ilar images to a given sample image. This problem is typically 
solved by first mapping the sample image to its corresponding 
feature vector and then finding the kNNs of a vector. The basic 
issue then is how to find the /cNNs efficiently. 
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A. Motivation 

For applications where the vectors have low or medium di- 
mensionalities (e.g., less than ten), existing multidimensional 
indexing methods (MIMs), such as the i?*-tree [3], the X-tree 
[5], the HG-tree [6], the LSD'^-tree [15], and the SR-tree [19], 
can be usefully employed to solve the problem. So far, however, 
there is no effective solution to this problem for the applications 
in which the vectors have high dimensionalities, e.g., over 100. 
In fact, for a high dimensionality, in theory or in practice, the 
performance of existing MIMs degenerates to being worse than 
that of the brute-force sequential scan that compares the query 
object to each data object [17], [31]. Therefore, the main issue 
is to overcome the curse of dimensionality [25] — a phenomenon 
that the performance of indexing methods degrades drastically 
as the dimensionality increases. With this urgent need, we aim 
at developing a new indexing method for k-NN searches that 
significantly improves the performance compared with the se- 
quential scan, 

B. The k-Nearest Neighbor (kNN) Problem 

Consider a database DB consisting of points from S = RiX 
' • • X R(i, where C 5R. Each Ri usually consists of either 
integers or floats. A A;-NN query consists of a point q e S 
and a positive integer k. The /c-NN search finds the nearest k 
neighbors of q with respect to a distance function || • ||. The 
output set O consists of k points from the database such that 

Va e 0 and e DB - 0 \\q - a\\ < \\q - 6||. 

The Euclidean distance between a pair of objects is com- 
monly used as a dissimilarity measure. The typical way to com- 
pute the dissimilarity between two objects is using an Lp dis- 
tance metric. Letp = (pi,P2, • - • ,Pd) and q = {qi,q2, 
be two points in the cZ-dimensional space. Then the distance 
Hp — q\\ between p and q using an Lp metric is as follows: 

\\p-q\\ = L,{p,q)=\^Jp,-qif] 

where p is the order of the metric. For p = 1 and p = 2, we 
obtain the well-known Manhattan and the Euclidean distance, 
respectively. The actual problem in database applications is how 
to process such queries so that the nearest k objects can be re- 
turned within a desired response time. Therefore, our focus is 
the development of indexing method to accelerate the speed of 
the k-NN search. We provide a new indexing method called the 
local polar coordinate file (LPC-file) that significantly improves 
the A;-NN search speed in high-dimensional data spaces. 
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C. Similarity Measure, Assumptions and Notations 

The test bed for our exploration of the A:-NN problem is 
IBM's query by image content (QBIC) [13], [25]. We focus on 
the specific problem of retrieving images via a 256-dimensional 
color histogram, using a QBIC's special-purpose color-simi- 
larity measure. To retrieve relevant images, QBIC uses color 
matching based on the distribution of colors that occur in an 
image, not on the average color. In this way, a red and blue 
object matches other red and blue objects better than to purple 
objects. To match color histograms, the distance ||p ~ g|| of 
the color histogram p for each image to the histogram q of the 
query image is computed as 

\\p-q\\ = {p-qYA{p-q). 

The histograms p and q are 256-dimensionaI vectors whose zth 
element is the percent of color z. ^ is a symmetric color simi- 
larity matrix with 

_ . _ d{ci,Cj) 

"max 

where q and cj are the zth and jth colors in the color histograms 
and d{ci,Cj) is the Mathematical Transform to Munsell (MTM) 
[24] color distance and c/max is the maximum distance between 
any two colors. This metric gives the (weighted) length of the 
difference vector between p and weighted by A, which ac- 
counts for the perceptual distance between different pairs of 
colors. 

In this paper, we assume that the domain space is the d-di- 
mensional Euclidean space where the dissimilarity is measured 
by the Euclidean distance weighted by the matrix A. We also 
assume that QBIC is deployed on "somewhat dynamic" image 
databases (i.e., where the set of images changes by a small per- 
centage each day). This condition means that the update cost, as 
well as the retrieval cost, is an issue in determining the useful- 
ness of the system. 

Table I gives the summary of symbols and their definitions 
used in the paper. 

D, Structure of the Paper 

In Section II, we describe the related work. Section III intro- 
duces the LPC-file, with its structure, lower and upper bounds 
on the distance between a query point q and a vector p, the ana- 
lytic estimation of the vector approximation and A;-NN search 
algorithm. Section IV presents experimental results to assess 
the performance of the LPC-file. In Section V, we provide a 
demonstration that shows the effectiveness of our method. In 
Section VI, we conclude with a discussion of the significance 
of the work and directions for further research. 

II. Related Work 

Various approaches have been tried for the k-NN search 
in database systems. Intuitively, it is natural to use MIMs 
[3], [5], [6], [15], [19] to speed up the fc-NN search because 
objects are often represented by points in a multidimensional 
data space. However, most MIMs are defeated by the high 
dimensionality [4], [17], [31]. Motivated by the disadvantages 
of the state-of-the-art MIMs for high-dimensional data spaces. 



TABLE I 

Summary of Symbols and Dernitions 



Symbols 


Definitions 


d 


number of dimensions 


N 


number of dara points in a database 


k 


number of nearest neighbors to find 


P 


a database point 


(1 


a query point 


a 


approximation of p 


k'NN'''"{q) 


distance between the q and the ^-th NN q 


k'Nl\rf"""'iq) 


sphere with center q and radius k-NN'^'ig) 



more recently, other kind of approaches have been investigated 
to overcome the dimensionality curse. We classify them into 
four categories: 

1) the dimensionality reduction (DR) approach [18], [22]; 

2) the approximate nearest neighbor (ANN) approach [1], 
[17], [21], [32]; 

3) the multiple space-filling curves approach [23], [29]; 

4) the filter-based approach [31]. 

In this section, we discuss these new approaches and the 
problem of the traditional MIMs. 

A, Multidimensional Indexing Methods (MIMs) 

MIMs work by partitioning the data space, clustering data ac- 
cording to partitions and using the partitions to prune the search 
space for queries. Unfortunately, while MIMs generally per- 
form well at low-dimensional data spaces, their performance 
degrades drastically as the dimensionality increases. It is very 
unlikely that existing MIMs can prune some search space in 
high-dimesional data spaces and thus most MIMs cannot out- 
perform the sequential scan. 

We can summarize the reason as follows. We assume that 
(i-dimensional data set D lies within the unit hypercube ft — 
[0,1]"^ and use the L2 to determine distances. We also assume 
that data and query points are uniformly distributed within the 
data space and dimensions are independent. Under these as- 
sumptions, we can compute the expected NN distance for a 
query. Given this distance, an NN query can be reformulated 
as a spherical range query, such that both the NN query and 
the reformulated range query visit exactly the same set of disk 
blocks. Thus, the average cost of a search can be measured by 
counting the disk blocks which interesect the sphere. In high-di- 
mensional spaces, some effects lead to performance degenera- 
tion when applying the conventional partitioning approach. First 
of all, the data space becomes sparser as the dimensionality in- 
creases. Consider a hypercube range query with length 5 in all 
dimensions. The probability that a point lies within that range 
query is given by s^. It follows directly from this formula that 
even very large hypercube range queries are not likely to con- 
tain a point. At d = 256, a range query with length 0.95 in 
each dimension only selects 0.0002% of data points. From this 
we can conclude that we can hardly find data points in fl and, 
hence, that the data space is very sparsely populated. In order 
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to maintain a constant density in the data space, the number of 
data would have to grow exponentially with the dimensionality. 
This is clearly not the case for real data sets. 

Because of the sparsity of the data space caused by the high 
dimensionality, the distance k-NN^^^^{q) between the query 
point q and the kth NN of q becomes far larger than the length of 
each dimension of the data space. Fig. 1 shows the expected NN 
distance as a function of the dimensionality [31]. Notice that the 
extected NN distance is much larger than the length of a dimen- 
sion of the data space. As a result, the sphere k-NN^^'^'^'^^iq) 
with center q and radius k-NN^^^^{q) may intersect every parti- 
tion in the data space and thus the fc-NN search has to visit every 
partition without pruning anything. Recently, the Pyramid tech- 
nique [4] was specially devised to circumvent the dimension- 
ality curse. It partitions the data space such that the resulting 
partitions are shaped like peels of an onion to avoid the situa- 
tion in which all partitions are intersected by the query region. 
However, it could not solve the A;-NN problem, though it solved 
the range search problem in high dimensions. In A;-NN search, 
as shown in Fig. 2, the query sphere k-NN^^^^^^'^{q) may in- 
tersect every partition since k-NN'^^^^iq) is still far larger than 
the length of each dimension. This phenomenon is common to 
most current MIMs. After all, most MIMs have to read not only 
the entire index file but also the entire data file itself Therefore, 
most MIMs cannot outperform the sequential scan in high-di- 
mensional spaces. 

B. Dimensionality Reduction (DR) Approach 

The DR approach first condenses most of information in a 
data set to a few dimensions by applying singular value decom- 
position (SVD) [30]. The data in the few condensed dimensions 
are then indexed to support fast retrieval. While the methods 
based on the DR approach provide a solution to the dimension- 
ality curse, they have several drawbacks. 

1) Dimensionality reduction is inevitably accompanied by 
the loss of precision of query results. 

2) They are not readily applicable to dynamic databases be- 
cause SVD has to be computed a priori on the entire data 
set and the computation is expensive. [ 1 8] 

3) They work well only when the data is strongly correlated. 
Recently, although Kanth et al [18] developed the technique 
for performing SVD-based DR in dynamic databases, the other 
limitations of the DR approach still exist. 

C. Approximate Nearest Neighbor (ANN) Approach 

The idea behind the ANN approach is to retrieve k ANNs 
faster within a given error bound e instead of retrieving exact 
/c-NNs. Given a query point q and a distance error e > 0, a 
point p is a (1 -f e)- ANN of q such that for any other database 
point p' 

||g-p||<(l + e)||g-p'||. 

The A;- ANN search algorithm works as follows. Let p be 
the kth NN seen so far and k-NN^^^^{q) be its distance to 
q. As soon as the distance from q to the current cell exceeds 
k-NN'^^'\q)/{l-{-e) (illustrated by the dotted circle in Fig. 2), 
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Fig. I . Expected NN distance as a function of the dimensionality. 




Fig. 2. Space partitioning in the Pyramid technique and the distance 
k-NN'^'''^ between the query point q and the kth NN of q. 

the search can be terminated and p can be reported as an ANN to 
q even though the actually nearer point p' has not been searched 
(see Fig. 3). In this case, p is not the true NN. 

D, Multiple Space-Filling Curves Approach 

This approach is also a kind of approximate approach in 
the sense that it gives up some accuracy of query results. The 
multiple space-filling curves approach [23], [29] orders the 
d-dimensional space in many ways, with a set of space-filling 
curves, each constituting a mapping from — > R^. This 
mapping provides a position along the curve for any cZ-dimen- 
sional vector. In essence, this gives a linear ordering of all 
points in the data set. Unlike projections, in this linear ordering, 
close points along the space-filling curve tend to correspond to 
close points in the c/-dimensional data space. Therefore, when 
a query point is mapped to the space-filling curve, one can 
perform a range search for nearby points along the curve to find 
near neighbors in the data space. However, due to the nature 
of the R^ — > R^ mapping, some near neighbors of the query 
point may be mapped far apart along a single curve. To make 
sure that these points are not overlooked, multiple space-filling 
curves are used, based on different mappings fromi?^ ^ R^. 
The set of candidate NNs is formed from the union of sets of 
points in small neighborhoods (ranges) from all of the curves. 

Like the ANN approach, although this approach improves 
the performance of the A;-NN search, it is possible that some 
near-neighbors may be omitted during a search. To improve the 
chances of finding all /cNNs, more curves have to be used or a 
larger neighborhood on each curve has to be scanned. However, 
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Fig. 3. Overview of ANN search algorithm. 



since both of these methods increase the size of the candidate 
set, they diminish the benefits of the approximate approach. 

E. Filter-Based Approach 

The fiher-based approach overcomes the dimensionality 
curse by fihering the vectors so that only a small fraction of 
them must be visited during a search. Among the approaches 
that aim at overcoming the dimensionality curse, this approach 
is the only one that outputs the exact A;NNs and the VA-file [31] 
is the only one classified into this category. 

The VA-file divides the data space into 2^ rectangular cells 
where h denotes a user specified number of bits. Instead of hier- 
archically organizing these cells like in MIMs, the VA-file allo- 
cates a unique bit-string of length b to each cell and approx- 
imates data points that fall into a cell by that bit-string. The 
VA-file itself is simply an array of these compact approxima- 
tions of data points. The /c-NN queries are processed by first 
scanning the entire approximation file and by excluding (fil- 
tering) the vast majority of vectors from the search based only 
on these approximations. 

The performance of the VA-file largely depends on the 
filtering power of the method and, in turn, the filtering power 
relies on the preciseness of the approximation. Although the 
VA-file provided a solution to the dimensionality curse and 
outperformed the sequential scan and most MIMs in high 
dimensions, it has some drawbacks. The major drawbacks of 
the VA-file are: more bits are needed for the approximations in 
proportion to the dimensionality to enhance the filtering power; 
and the filtering power decreases severely for clustered data, 
such as image data. 

The filtering approach benefits from the sparseness of the 
high-dimensional data space as opposed to the partitioning or 
clustering methods (i.e., the traditional MIMs). By clustering in 
this paper, we mean that several vectors (data points) lie in the 
same cell. In fact, it is very unlikely that several vectors lie in 
the same cell, as described in Section II-A. Furthermore, the vast 
majority of the cells must be empty since the number of cells 2** 
is much larger than the number of vectors in a database. 

If several vectors use the same approximation, the filtering 
power of the approximation decreases since we cannot discrim- 
inate among the vectors that share the approximation. Let us 
consider two extreme cases: 
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1) using the roughest approximation such that all vectors lie 
in one cell; 

2) using the finest approximation (this is the case that vectors 
themselves are used without being approximated). 

In the case of 1), we cannot filter out any vectors during the 
search because every approximation is the same for vectors. In 
contrast, in the case of 2), vectors not to be included in the 
answer set are completely filtered out because every approxi- 
mation (in fact, vector itself) is completely discriminated. That 
is, the case of 2) is the same as the sequential scan. If we use 
rougher approximations, more vectors lie in the same cell and 
thus the filtering power of approximation decreases. The perfor- 
mance of the filtering approach depends on the filtering power 
of the method and, in turn, the filtering power relies on the pre- 
ciseness of the approximation. If several vectors lie in the same 
cell, a finer approximation must be used to improve the filtering 
power of the approximation. However, as we use a finer approx- 
imation, the filtering method approaches to the sequential scan. 

In image databases, images tend to cluster in certain cells. 
As a result of this clustering pattern, for the VA-file, it becomes 
difficult to filter out noncandidate approximations in clustered 
image data sets. To enhance the filtering rate, the VA-file must 
use more bits for approximations. However, the performace of 
the VA-file converges to that of the sequential scan or degener- 
ates to being worse than that as the number of bits used for ap- 
proximations increases. To overcome these drawbacks, we pro- 
pose the LPC-file that increases the filtering rate of the filter- 
based approach by only adding a small amount of additional 
information. The amount of additional information is indepen- 
dent of the dimensionality. Therefore, it does not increase with 
the dimensionality and the performance of the LPC-file does not 
deteriorates below that of the sequential scan. 

III. TheLPC-File 

The LPC-file takes a filter-based approach in common with 
the VA-file. Thus, first, the vector space is partitioned into rect- 
angular cells and these cells are used to generate bit-encoded ap- 
proximations for each vector. The method used for this stage is 
similar to that of the VA-file. However, unlike the VA-file which 
simply uses more bits to each dimension to increase the discrim- 
inatory power of the approximation, the LPC-file enhances it by 
adding polar coordinate information of the vector to the approx- 
imation. 

A. Structure of the LPC'File 

The LPC-file is a flat file organization of geometric approx- 
imations to data points. The design goal of the LPC-file is to 
maximize the filtering power of the filter-based method by using 
minimal information. If we simply increase the number of bits to 
represent the cell approximation as the VA-file does, the amount 
of data to be read from the disk also increases with the dimen- 
sionality even though the filtering power increases. There is thus 
a tradeoff between the filtering power and the number of disk 
accesses in query processing time. We compromise this tradeoff 
by adding polar coordinates of vectors to the cell approximation. 
The polar coordinate information is independent of the dimen- 
sionality and thus we need not use more bits to represent it as 
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Fig. 4. Vector jj and its approximation in the LPC-file. 



the dimensionality increases. It is sufficient to use only 3 B for 
polar coordinates (2 B for radius and 1 B for angle). It is desir- 
able to use dimensionality-independent information if possible 
because we deal with high-dimensional vectors, e.g., over 100 
dimensions. For iV = 1,000,000 and d ~ 256, if we use one 
more bit per dimension for the approximation, the amount of 
data that has to be read from the disk in query processing time 
increases by 32 MB. If we incorporate the polar coordinate in- 
formation into the cell approximation instead of using one more 
bit per dimension, we need to read only additional 3 MB data 
from the disk. The saving of disk access we achieve is a factor 
of 10. 

For each vector ji^, % € {1, . . . , A?'}, an approximation ai is 
derived, An approximation is generated as follows. The first step 
is to assign the same number of bits h to each dimension and 
to divide the whole data space into 2^** cells. Thus the length of 
each side of a cell is same. Typically 6 is a small integer between 
"4*' and "8" depending on the dimensionality and the data dis- 
tribution. The cell is simply represented by the concatenation 
of the binary bit patterns for each dimension in turn. Fig. 4(a) 
shows an example in two dimensions: the cell c is represented 
by the sequence of bits (01 10) where d = 2 and 6 = 2. 

The second step is to represent the vector p using the polar 
coordinates (r, within the cell in which p lies. As illustrated 
in Fig. 4(a), the local origin O of each cell is determined by the 
lower left comer of the cell. The radius r is computed by the 
distance between the local origin O and the vector p. The angle 
B is computed by the angle between the vector p and the diagonal 
from the local origin to the opposite comer. As a result of this 
approximation, the vector p is represented by the triplet a = 
{c,r, where c, r, and Q denote the approximation cell, the 
radius, and the angle of p, respectively. The complete LPC-file 
is an array of approximations for all vectors. 

An approximation of the LPC-file represents a set of points 
which have radius r and angle d within the cell c. In a two- 
dimensional space, there are two points p and p' which have the 
same polar coordinates (r, d) and are symmetric with respect 



to the diagonal [as illustrated in Fig. 4(a)]. On the other hand, 
the VA-file represents the approximation by the whole cell c. 
In a three-dimensional (3-D) space, the approximation of the 
LPC-file is represented by a circle around the diagonal as shown 
in Fig. 4(b), while the approximation of the VA-file is the cube 
itself In higher dimensions, the approximation of the LPC-file 
is a set of points on a hypersphere. 

B. Lower and Upper Bounds on Distance 

Based on approximations, we now derive the bounds on the 
distance between a query point and a vector to restrict the search 
space during the A:-NN search. For a query vector g, an object 
vector p and a distance function L2, the approximation a deter- 
mines a lower bound d^in and an upper bound dmax such that 

This is sketched in Fig. 5. To obtain the distance L2(p,q) be- 
tween the vector q and the vector p, we close the triangle OAB 
and apply the cosine rule. Thus AB^ = OA^ + OB^ ~ 20A • 
OB cos (j) or 



\v-q? = W + W-2\pMcos<t> 



(1) 



where 4> is the angle ZAOB. Expressing these moduli in terms 
of the Cartesian components, we obtain the equation 

ci d d 

i=i i=i i=i 

The cos (j) between two vectors p and g then is 



cos<)6 



Ed 



where d is the number of dimensions. 

From (1), the lower bound dnun and upper bound d 
determined when the value of the cos <p is maximum and min- 
imum, respectively. In other words, rf„iin and cZ„iax are deter- 
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mined when the angle (j6(0° < <p < 180°) between two vec- 
tors p and q is minimum and maximum, respectively. The min- 
imum angle and the maximum angle between two vectors p and 
q are determined by |^i — ^2! and {9i + O2), respectively, where 
^i(= ZAOD) is the angle between the vector p and the diag- 
onal of the cell in which p lies and ^2(= IBOD) is the angle 
between the vector q and the diagonal of the cell in which p lies 
(as illustrated in Fig. 5). Based on this information, the lower 
and upper bounds dniin and c/max are determined by the equa- 
tions 

Cimin-|p|' + |g|'-2|p||g| cos 1^1-^2! 
^^max = W + kl' - 2|p||g| C0S(^1 - ^2)- 

Without loss of generality, these properties hold in any dimen- 
sion. In a 3-D case, for example, the approximation of p is the 
circle around the diagonal OD as shown in Fig. 5(b). Thus, A 
(the point having c/„iax) and C (the point having c/„un) are the 
points at which the circle intersects with the OBD plane. In other 
words, points O, A, B, C, and D lie on the same plane. 

Fig. 6 compares the lower and upper bounds of the LPC-file 
and the VA-file. The lower and upper bounds of the VA-file 
are simply the shortest and longest distance from a query point 
to the cell. To the contrary, the lower bound of the LPC-file 
is larger than that of the VA-file and the upper bound of the 
LPC-file is smaller than that of the VA-file. In other words, The 
difference diff = (/max — t^min of the LPC-file is smaller than 
that of the VA-file. It shows the tightness of the approximation 
of the LPC-file. 

C. Estimation of the Approximation of the LPC-File 

Given a query q and the approximations of the LPC-file and 
the VA-file, we can approximately estimate the precision of 
the approximations of both methods by the size of the approx- 
imations. The precision of the approximation measures how 
much close the approximation is to the vector. Smaller size of 
the approximation represents higher precision of the approx- 
imation. Smaller approximations usually make the difference 
diff = dinax - c^min Smaller. If we assume that the data is uni- 
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Fig. 6. Lower bound dm in (LPC) and upper bound t/^ax (LPC) for the LPC-file 
and lower bound (/min(VA) and upper bound dmax(VA) for the VA-file. 

formly distributed and the length s of every dimension of the 
vector approximation cell is the same, then the size of the ap- 
proximation cell of the VA-file is 5^. The size of the approxi- 
mation of the LPC-file in a d-dimensional space is defined by 
the derivative Vol'(x) of the volume Vol (a;) of the (d — l)-di- 
mensional hypersphere. The volume of the cZ-dimensional hy- 
persphere with radius x is given by 



Vo\{Sp'\x)) = 



r(f + 1) 
with r{x + 1) =x • r{x), r(i) = i 

andr =x/7r. 

Then the size of the approximation of the LPC-file is given as 
follows when we assume the radius of the hypersphere is r: 



2<(-l^(<(-l)/2 

(d-iy. 



{d-iy 



.d-2 



(2) 



To compare the size of the LPC-file approximation with the 
size of the VA-file vector approximation, we performed sev- 
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eral experiments. From our experimental results using 256-di- 
mensional uniform data set, the average length of radius r of the 
{d - l)-dimensional hypersphere was 0.58 when we normalize 
the length of side s of the approximation cell to 1 .0. When we 
set 5 = 1.0, r = 0.58 and d = 256 in the hypervolume of 
the VA-file approximation and (2), we observed that the hyper- 
volume of the approximation of the LPC-file is far smaller than 
that of the VA-file. Moreover, our experimental results given in 
Section IV- A show that the f^niin of the LPC-file is always larger 
than that of the VA-file and the dmax of the LPC-file is always 
smaller than that of the VA-file. In other words, it demonstrates 
the tightness of the LPC-file approximation. 

D, Search Algorithm 

The search algorithm consists of two stages. In the first stage, 
it collects vectors to make a candidate set. To do that it scans ap- 
proximations and the lower and upper bounds dmin and c/,„ax are 
computed for each vector. If the approximation is found whose 
dmin exceeds the distance k-W<l^^^\q) of the kth NN encoun- 
tered so far, then the corresponding vector can be eliminated 
since k better candidates have already been found. In our ex- 
periments, on the average, more than 99% of the vectors were 
eliminated during this first filtering stage. In the second stage, 
it refines the candidate set by visiting real vectors themselves in 
increasing order of (innn- In this stage, not all remaining candi- 
dates are visited. Rather, this stage ends when an approximation 
is encountered whose lower bound exceeds or equals the kth 
distance /[:-NN''"*(g) in the answer set and the final k nearest 
vectors in the answer set are the search result. The experimental 
results showed that, on the average, more than 99.9% of the vec- 
tors were eliminated through this second refinement stage. 

The algorithm A;_NN_Search is described in C-Iike pseu- 
docode in Fig, 7. The array knn is used to maintain the nearest k 
vectors encountered so far and their distances to the query vector 
q. These are maintained in the order of increasing distance. The 
priority queue candjist is used to maintain the candidate set and 
the data structure supporting this procedure is min heap[\6\. 

An important performance factor in this two-stage algorithm 
is that the disk access pattern in the stage 1 is sequential, whereas 
that is random in the stage 2. Thus disk accesses occurred in the 
stage 2 have greater effects on the search performance than those 
in the stage 1 . 



IV. Performance Evaluation 

To demonstrate the practical effectiveness of the LPC-file, we 
performed an extensive experimental evaluation of the LPC-file 
and compared it to the competitors: the VA-file and the sequen- 
tial scan. Our experiments have been computed under the Mi- 
crosoft Windows NT 4.0 on Intel Pentium II 266 MHz Processor 
with 1 92 MB of main memory. For our tests we used two groups 
of synthetic data sets: 

• random data set which follows the random distribution; 

• skewed data set which follows the skewed distribution ac- 
cording to Zipfs law [20]. 



Algorithm k NN Search {q: vector, k\ integer) 
I 

// Variables used in the algorithm 

// k-NN^"'{q): the k-th largest distance between the query 

// vector q and the vectors p encountered so far 

// Nithe number of vectors in the database 

// knn: answer list to maintain the nearest k vectors encoun- 

// tered so far and their distances to the query vector q 

II candjist: min heap to maintain the candidate set 

// c: a candidate to insert into the candjist 

// c.oid\ identifier assigned to uniquely identify the candidate c 

// nn:si near neighbor to insert into the knn 

I! MAX: a value that exceeds the possible largest distance 

// between any two points within the database 

//Stage 1 

for /:=Oto^do ( 

knn\ildist:=MAX\ 

\ 

k-NN^"Xq) :^MAX\ 

For every approximation a in the approximation set { 
Compute die lower and upper bounds aM„i„ and a.drnax 

it{aJ„,n<k-m'''Xq))[ 
Insert [c := {a.oid, a.d,„i„, a.dmaA] to the candidate 

set candjist; 
if {cM^,<k-NN'''\q)){ 
II The following is an ordered insertion in the knn 
II array, i.e., the new element is inserted into the 
// correct position with respect to the distance in knn. 
Insert the near neighbor [nn := [oid - coid, dist = 
cdinaxU to the answer set knn\ 
II Update k-NN^''\q) after each insertion, if it gets 
// smaller. 

k-NI^'"{q) := the distance of the k-th nearest 
neighbor in the answer set knn\ 

1 



//Stage 2 

fori:=Oto/:do { 
knn\ildist:=MAX; 

I 

while (get the candidate c from the candidate set and 
cM„,n<^k-m''\q)) do{ 
Read vector p corresponding to the c.oid\ 
if{L2{p,q)<k-NN''%)){ 
Insert the near neighbor [nn := { oid = c.oid, dist = 

^2 {p^^)\] to the answer set knn. 
k-NT^'^Xq) := the distance of the k-th nearest neighbor 
in the answer set knn; 

I 

I 

} 

Fig. 7. k'NN search algorithm of the LPC-filc. 

The Zipf distribution is defined as follows and the value 
of z we used is 0.7: 

i_ 

f{i) = ^ , z = l,2,...,n. 

We also used real data set from the QBIC image data- 
base. 
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Fig. 8. Lower and upper bounds and their differences in (a) 256 dimensions, 
(b) 128 dimensions, (c) 64 dimensions, (d) 32 dimensions, and (e) 16 
dimensions. 



• 13 724 256-color images of U.S. stamps and photos: 
Stamps often come in series (e.g., states, birds, flowers) 
with common colors and related designs and the U.S. Post 
Office has often used similar colors for many long-run- 
ning stamps. As a result, this real image data set shows 
clustered distribution. Moreover, before storing images 
into the database, each image p is transformed to p^Ap, 
where p represents 256-dimensional color histogram and 
A is a color similarity matrix described in Section I-C. 
For a number of experiments we performed, a data set con- 
taining far more than 13 724 vectors was required. To obtain 
this larger database, the 1 3 724-vector data set was synthetically 
scaled up to one million, while retaining the original distribution 
of the real image data set within each dimension. To generate a 
new image vector v, for each dimension 0 < i < 255, of 
V, we randomly selected two out of 13 724 original vectors and 
averaged their values in dimension i and used it as the value for 
the dimension i of v. 
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Fig, 9. Vector selectivity on random data set. 

In all experiments, the Euclidean distance metric L2 was used 
and the number of NNs to return was always ten, i.e., k = 10. 
The page size used in the experiment was 4 KB, Each data set 
has 1 000 000 data points in dimensions 16, 32, 64, 128, and 256 
and 100 random 10-NN queries were processed and the results 
were averaged. The number of bytes of the data points used in 
each dimension was 2. The number of bits per dimension of the 
approximation cell used in the VA-file and LPC-file were 4, 6, 
and 8, depending on the dimensionality and data distributions. 
Thus the compression ratio of approximations of the VA-file 
and the LPC-file used in the experiments is on the order of \ 
to ^ over the real vectors. The indexing techniques based on the 
filtering approach try to achieve the performance improvement 
over the sequential scan to the extent of the compression ratio. 

A, Distance Bounds Experiments 

The performance of the filtering method depends largely on 
the distance bounds rf„un and rf^ax between a query point and 
a vector. The difference difF = 

*^max ~ C?inin Can bc USCd aS 

an estimator of the precision of an approximation of the fil- 
tering method. Smaller difference means that the approximation 
is more precise or tighter. 
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Fig. 1 0. Vector selectivity on skewed (Zipf) data set. 

Fig. 8 shows the average dn^n and d^ax values and their dif- 
ferences for the VA-file and LPC-file approximations computed 
from 100 random query points given in the dimensionalities of 
256, 128, 64, 32, and 16. The values shown were computed 
by normalizing the length of a dimension to 1.0. As we men- 
tioned in Section II- A, the values cZ„un and cZ„iax are far larger 
than the length of a dimension in high-dimensional spaces. The 
first column of each table denotes the data distribution and the 
number of bits per dimension for approximation cell used in the 
experiments. 

To simplify the comparison of the difference value diflf for 
the LPC-file and the VA-file, we normalized the diff value for 
the LPC-file to 1 ,0, which was represented by difF(LPC) in each 
table and the relative diff value of the bounds of the VA-file were 
reported, which was represented by diflf( VA) in the table. As we 
can see in the results, the following condition is always satisfied: 



and 



cZ„,i„(VA-file) <c/,,i„(LPC-file) 



cimax(LPC-file) <rfn.ax(VA-file). 
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(3) 



Fig. 11. Vector selectivity in real image data. 

Equation (3) is the basis of the superiority of the LPC-file over 
the VA-file. Also, in every dimension, the diff(LPC) value of the 
LPC-file is uniformly 40-70% less than the value difF(VA) of 
the VA-file. 

B. Selectivity Experiments 

The vector selectivity is defined as the ratio of the number 
of vectors visited to the total number of vectors in a database 
[31]. The vector selectivity is a good performance estimator be- 
cause the performance of the fc-NN search depends largely on 
the number of disk blocks visited. Moreover, the number of vec- 
tors sharing the same disk block decreases as the dimensionality 
increases and the disk access pattern of the /:-NN search algo- 
rithm is random. Thus, in fact, the vector selectivity can be an 
estimator for the number of random disk accesses for the fc-NN 
search. Figs. 9-1 1 show the vector selectivity when the random, 
skewed and real data sets were used, respectively. The vector se- 
lectivity was measured as a fiinction of the dimensionality and 
the number of bits used for the cell. In each figure, the horizontal 
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axis shows the dimensionality of data set and the number of bits, 
which is represented within the parenthesis, used to represent 
each dimension of the cell. The vertical axis denotes the vector 
selectivity. In the case of the LPC-file in the synthetic (random 
and skewed) data set, less than 0.1% of vectors remained after 
the first stage of the A;_NN .Search algorithm and less than 
0.01% of vectors were actually visited in the second stage. The 
vector selectivity of the LPC-file in each stage is about a half of 
that of the VA-file and the ratio of the difference between their 
selectivities increases as the dimensionality increases. This se- 
lectivity is directly reflected in the cost of disk access. In fact, 
in a database with N = 1,000,000 vectors, the LPC-file visits 
less than 50 vectors on the average. In Figs. 9 and 10, the selec- 
tivities in dimensions 16 and 32 are higher than those in higher 
dimensions because, in those lower dimensions, less bits were 
used in the cell approximation. In lower dimensions, it is suf- 
ficient to use less bits to maintain the precision of the cell ap- 
proximation. Fig. 1 1 shows the vector selectivity measured in 
a real image database. As mentioned before, this image set is 
so strongly clustered. In this case, the filtering power of the ap- 
proximated cell of the VA-file decreases drastically unless even 
more bits are used for the cell. In fact, this is almost the worst 
case of distributions because the probability that vectors share 
the same cell is high and thus the discriminatory power of the 
approximation decreases severely. To the contrary, the LPC-file 
demonstrates its robustness even in this bad kind of distribu- 
tions, as shown in Fig. 1 1. Note that the scale of the y-axis of 
Fig. 1 1 is logarithmic. The vector selectivity of the LPC-file is 
far less than that of the VA-file. 

C. Elapsed Time Experiments 

While the selectivity experimental results above are encour- 
aging, they do not fully reflect the reality. To demonstrate the 
practical effectiveness of the LPC-file, we performed a number 
of timing experiments. Fig. 12 shows the elapsed time of the 
k-NN search. The Scan algorithm is a simple sequential scan of 
the vectors themselves, maintaining a ranked list of the A;-NN 
vectors encountered so far. The important advantages of the se- 
quential scan are: 

1) it does not need to read index file; 

2) it is very simple; 

3) it can perform sequential disk accesses rather than 
random disk accesses. 

While the I/O patterns generated by the A;-NN search algorithm 
are inherently random, the sequential scan can save much 
disk start-up time to begin the read. Because of these factors, 
a well-tuned sequential scan frequently outperforms more 
sophisticated methods which frequently generate the random 
disk access. Moreover, most MIMs could not outperform 
the sequential scan in high dimensions. Therefore, instead of 
MIMs, the sequential scan can be used as the yardstick for 
performance comparison in high dimensions. 

Fig. 12 shows the elapsed time of the k-NN search, where 
k - 10, for the Scan, the VA-file, and the LPC-file. In the syn- 
thetic (random and skewed) data set, the LPC-file outperforms 
the VA-file and the Scan by a factor of 2 and 3 on the average, 
respectively. In real data set, the performance of the VA-file de- 
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Fig. 12. Total elapsed time. 

creases drastically as soon as its vector selectivity falls below a 
certain threshold. In a 256-dimensional real image set, the per- 
formance of the VA-file using 8 bits per dimension for a cell 
degenerates close to that of the Scan. Even in this worst case 
of data distributions, the LPC-file shows a performance superi- 
ority to the Scan, reflecting the reduction of data performed by 
the approximation. 
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Fig. 13. Results of query on U.S. stamp images. The query was to find images similar to the one on the upper left. 



Comparing the experimental results on the real data set with 
those on the synthetic data sets, both of the LPC-file and the 
VA-flle have worse performance on the real data set than on the 
synthetic data sets. Because the real data set is strongly clus- 
tered on the data space, it is more likely that vectors have same 
approximations. This degenerates the performance of both of 
the LPC-file and the VA-file. However, the performance degen- 
eration of the LPC-file is much lower than that of the VA-file 
because of the tightness of approximation of the LPC-file. 

D. Demos Using US, Stamps 

A sample application using images of U.S. stamps demon- 
strates the power of the LPC-file on human-generated commer- 
cial quality artwork. Content-based queries on the stamp image 
database often give excellent results. A typical query (for im- 
ages matching the stamp in the upper left) is shown in Fig. 13. 
The original stamps images are fi-om a CR-ROM from Walnut 
Creek CD-ROM. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, we proposed a new indexing technique, the 
LPC-file, for NN searches in high-dimensional image databases. 
It is based on approximating vectors by the polar coordinates on 
the local cell. It improves the A;-NN search performance signif- 
icantly in high dimensions by the discriminatory power of the 
polar coordinate information. Experimental results based on the 
distance bound, the vector selectivity and the elapsed time are 



very promising. In high dimensions, the LPC-file outperforms 
the competitors such as the VA-file and the sequential scan with 
a factor of 2 or 3 in total elapsed time to process A:-NN queries. 

In fact, it has been urgent to develop a technique to speed 
up the similarity search in high dimensions. Most of newly 
emerging applications such as multimedia, world-wide web, 
document retrieval and data mining deal with nontraditional 
data represented in vectors in high dimensions. However, 
most methods have been defeated by the high dimensionality. 
Although some methods have been proposed to improve the 
performance, they gave up the query precision. 

In short, the LPC-file is an efficient indexing technique that 
outputs exact results for the fc-NN search in a high-dimensional 
data space. Our fiiture activity will concentrate on improving the 
performance of the LPC-file by incorporating the advantages of 
other NN approaches, such as the DR approach and the ANN 
approach. 
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DOCUMENT- IDENTIFIER: NN9501415 

TITLE; Fast Heuristic for the Traveling Salesman Problem 
Disclosure Text (1) : 

This document contains drawings, formulas, and/or symbols that will not appear on 
line. Request hardcopy from ITIRC for complete article. Disclosed is an 
approximation algorithm for the Traveling Salesman Problem (TSP) which has a vast 
variety of applications. The disclosed algorithm is a tour construction heuristics 
that builds a tour from scratch. It uses k-d tree, a data structure that enables 
fast near-neighbor queries in geometric space. Also it utilizes the van der Corput 
sequence, one of low-discrepancy sequences that attains the lower bound of 
discrepancy. The heuristic proceeds as follows. First, it picks up a set of 
representative points out of all data points so that they well reflect the overall 
distribution of data points . These representative points are chosen from internal 
nodes of a k-d tree, which is constructed for later use in near-neighbor queries, in 
order to distribute them uniformly in the input data region. The heuristic uses the 
addition method, and constructs a subtour from these representative points. When the 
addition method is applied, representative points are picked up in the order of van 
der Corput sequence so that chosen points distribute as uniformly as possible at any 
stage of subtour construction. The heuristic then grows the subtour thus obtained by 
applying the addition method for the rest of points . More concrete description of 
the heuristic is depicted in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 roughly shows how the heuristic works 
for an instance of size 1127 (a) . Figure 2b is a set of representative points, and 
Fig. 2c is the subtour consisting only of these points. The final tour is shown in 
Fig. 2d. 
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Disclosure Text (1) : 

- This article describes a method for showing the relationship between data 
displayed in two separate windows. The problem was that a single window could not 
accommodate all the relevant and interrelated data required to configure a 
particular feature. - The goal of this release of Communications Manager was to 
improve the usability of the configuration dialog. - This release of Communications 
Manager was the first release that would contain the SNA Distribution System or 
(SNA/DS) feature. SNA/DS is a store and forward document (mail) distribution system. 
In order to store and forward documents, SNA/DS maintains a directory and a routing 
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table. The directory is a list of remote users and their locations. The routing 
table maps mail for a remote location to the appropriate outgoing queue depending on 
the priority, security required, etc., for the mail. - The data is related in the 
following way. The directory looks something like: User Name Location (DGN.DEN) 
(RGN.REN) account. bob ausnet . ausvml account. lucy ausnet . ausvml The routing table 
contains a list of remote locations and the outgoing queues that service them. It 
looks something like: Location Priority (Etc . ) Queue (RGN.REN) ausnet . ausvml low 
CentralProcessing ausnet . ausvml high DirectTl When SNA/DS receives something to 
forward, it looks up the user's name in the directory and finds the user's location. 
It then looks up the location in the routing table and finds the appropriate queue 
to put it on based on the priority and other things that describe the document. - 
The SNA/DS routing table is very flexible in that the user can use wildcards to put 
mail for several different locations onto one queue easily. For example the user can 
create an entry that will work for all locations. Location Priority (Etc . ) Queue 
(RGN.REN) *.* low CentralProcessing This entry will put mail for any location on the 
CentralProcessing queue. (SNA/DS does a best -match search . It will put high priority 
mail on the CentralProcessing queue if that is the only one available.) The 
wildcarding is more flexible than the above example. Users can configure routing 
entries that look like: Location Priority (Etc . ) Queue (RGN.REN) ausnet . ausvml 
low, not secure CentralProcessing ausnet. aus* low, secure ausnet.* high, secure In this 
case, a document for account. joe at ausnet . ausvml might be put on any of the above 
queues, depending on what kind of data it is . - The SNA/DS feature was already 
supported on larger machines where a system administrator could be assumed. This was 
the first time SNA/DS would be supported on a PC. Familiarity with SNA/DS and even 
the existence of a system administrator could not be assumed. - Previous SNA/DS 
configurations reflected the internal structure of SNA/DS, e.g., there was a window 
for the directory and a window for the routing table. - Important user tasks, 
however, require that the data in the tables be viewed together. Users need to see 
if there is a route configured for sending mail to a user. Users also need to see 
what routes are available for sending data to a particular user. (This is important 
so that the user does not have to guess the SNA/DS lookup algorithm.) Previous 
implementations did not provide a visual correlation between the directory and 
routing tables. Users performed the visual lookup themselves. - This release, the 
first on a Personal Computer, presented the configuration data with its logical 
relationship, not its internal relationship. Hence, multiple tables might be 
reflected or modified based on the changes to one window. - The relationship between 
the SNA/DS directory and routing table can be laid out in a very logical manner on 
paper, but not easily on a computer screen because of the size restrictions. All of 
this data is pertinent and needs to be viewed together. The number of entries to be 
configured cannot be predicted. Hence, scrolling left and right or up and down was 
not appropriate. What was needed was a clear method of expressing the relationship 
between directory entries and routing table entries on a single screen. - The 
directory and routing table are presented in two windows. The two windows do not fit 
side by side. The last column of the first window is the same as the first column in 
the second window. The association between the data in the two windows is maintained 
as the user accesses either window. - The solution is to provide the user a means of 
showing the relationship between the two windows. For this particular product, the 
user needed to map the users (DGN.DEN) to the routes going to their locations 
(RGN.REN) . - The DGN.DEN is the key entry in the User and Agent Directory Window. 
The RGN.REN is the last entry for each DGN.DEN in the User and Agent Window and is 
the first entry in the Routing window. To see (or not see) the relationship, the 
user selected SHOW RELATIONSHIP from the VIEW pulldown of either window. The 
following describes the specific interaction between the two windows. The windows 
themselves are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. - View - Show Relationship synchronizes the 
User and Agent Directory and Routing dialog windows . - The two dialog windows 
interact in the following way: o A row is selected in the User and Agent Directory 
window, o The available routes for the selected row in the User and Agent Directory 
are marked in the Routing window with a '>' symbol in column one (1) . o The first 
available route, determined by SNA/DS lookup order, in the Routing window is 
selected, o The cursor is placed on the selected row of the active window, o The 
active window is the window from which the option View - Show Relationship was 
chosen. - The marked rows of the Routing window represent the various paths that a 
document could take from this workstation to a remote user at the destination 
RGN.REN. - If the User and Agent Directory window is active, then the available 
routes that are marked in the Routing window change as the cursor moves through the 
User and Agent Directory entries. - If the Routing window is active, then the User 
and Agent Directory window remains unchanged, i.e., the same row remains selected, 
while the cursor moves through the marked Routing rows. - The View-Show Relationship 
selection in the pull -down acts as a toggle to turn on/off the synchronization 
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between the two windows . The cursor only moves through the^harked routes while the 
toggle is turned on. The cursor moves through all routes when the toggle is turned 
off. The toggle is changed from the VIEW pulldown of either window. A check mark in 
front of SHOW RELATIONSHIP indicates that the toggle is on. - The wildcard routing 
entry, RGN.REN set to *.*, is always marked as an available route, if such an entry- 
exists . 
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